progress. We maintain that it is possible, but to believe in its necessity is foolish and unnecessary. If wise men work together they will create a culture higher than the vegetative and animal culture hitherto possessed. Art and philosophy will be substituted for religion. The terms Optimism and Pessimism, so trite and wearisome, will be superseded. Apart from theology and its contentions, it is obvious that the world is neither "good" nor "bad"; that these conceptions have significance only in relation to mankind. Probably even in this connection they are not authorised in the manner in which they are ordinarily used. We must by all means rid ourselves of both the reviling and glorifying modes of contemplating the world.
II.   HlSTOEY OF THE  MOEAL SENTIMENTS.
The history of the moral sentiments may be thus outlined : First, single actions were called good or evil, according to their consequences being either useful or harmful. Forgetful of the origin of these expressions, man began to call actions themselves good or evil, labouring under the same error which conceives effect as cause, as when one calls a stone hard, a tree green. After that, the motives which led to the actions were called good or evil, and an action in itself was considered to allow of both designations. Finally, these labels were fastened on man, on his nature and essence, as the abode of such motives.
To-day, we have recognised the history of moral sentiments as the history of an error, based on an assumed freedom of will. We know that man is a continuation, an effect; and not in himself responsible.
The beast in us wishes to be deceived. Morality is a white lie, which saves us from being torn by that beast. Without the errors, which are contained in these assumptions, man would have remained an animal. But he thought himself something higher, and therefore subjected himself